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basketfuls, and everything multiplies in proportion.    Now
why is that?    Simply because the women  know how to
bring forth, and know how to make the seed which they
sow bring forth also.    Let them sow, then ; we men don't
know as much about it as they do."1    For the same reason,
probably,   the   Tupinambas   of  Brazil   thought   that   if a
certain earth-almond were planted by the men, it would not
grow.2    Among the Ilocans of Luzon the men sow bananas,
but the sower must have a young child on his shoulder, or
the bananas will bear no fruit.3    When a tree bears no fruit,
the Galelareese  think it   is a male; and their remedy is
simple.    They put a woman's petticoat on the tree, which,
being thus converted  into a female, will  naturally  prove
prolific.4    On the other hand the Baganda believe that a
barren wife  infects her husband's   garden  with   her  own
sterility and prevents the trees from bearing fruit; hence a
childless woman is generally divorced.5    For a like reason,
probably, the Wajagga of East Africa throw away the corpse
of a childless woman, with all her belongings, in the forest or
in any other place where the land is never cultivated ; more-
over her body is  not carried out of the door of the hut,
but a special passage is broken for it through the wall,6 no
doubt to prevent her dangerous ghost from finding its way
back.7

Thus on the theory of homoeopathic magic a person can
the belief influence vegetation either for good or for evil according to the
that good or the bad character of his acts or states : for example,
MuencTna fruitful woman makes plants fruitful, a barren woman
vegetation makes them barren. Hence this belief in the noxious and
pathicaiiy infectious nature of certain personal qualities or accidents
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